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| suppose it was a combination 
of White Power, being 33 years 
old, Sergeant Pepper and my 9- 
year-old daughter Polly that 
made me want so urgently to un- 
derstand rock music. 

White Power helped because 
the field of race relations, about 
which I usually write, is at its 
most depressing point since the 
Civil War. 1 wanted a vacation. 
Being 33 because that is almost 
the earliest age at which you can 
be jealous of people younger than 
yourself, and they have a music 
that is a million times better than 
the music of the 50s. Sergeant 
Pepper because the Beatles’ al- 
bum of that name was the first 
truly clear indication that the new 
music was significant—the We 
Shall Overcome of a musical moye- 
ment. And Polly because at the 


Lead singer and lyricist Jim Morri- 
son projects The Doors’ satanic, sen- 
sual music in vivid theatrical terms. 


age of 9 she is learning to com- 
municate in fantastic ways. The 
television set has enabled her to 
become sophisticated about dis- 
sent, demonstrations, death and 
a camera landing on the moon. 
‘The transistor radio and the rec- 
ord player, and the new music 
that she hears from them, are 
communicating in importantways 
with her too. 

We bought Sergeant Pepper's 
Lonely Hearts Club Band and con- 
sidered it good entertainment, 
suitable for the whole family. We 
realized as we played Sergeant 
Pepper more and more that the 
album was not just a collection of 
13 songs, but a successful attempt 
at presenting a whole of some- 
thing, the way a symphony is a 
totality made up of several move- 
ments. But we didn’t exactly 
know what the totality of Ser- 


geant Pepper was. 
Some of its movements were 


easy to understand. She's Leaving 
Home, which is about a couple’s 
discovery that their daughter bas 
flown the coop, is pure journals 
ism; but other songs in the album, 
such as Lucy in the Sky with Di- 
amonds, were less like photo- 
graphs and more like abstract 


paintings. Why was she “a girl 
with kaleidoscope eyes”? Why 
were there “plasticine porters 
with looking-glass ties”? 

Before long we were holding 
family discussions on, say, how 
much of the record had been per- 
fected in studio echo chambers; 


An adult’s education 


by the kings of acid rock 


Wicked Go 
The Doors 
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therefore, how much of it was im- 
possible to reproduce at live con- 
certs unless it was “lip-synched” 
and whether “lip-synching” was 
morally right; and on how much 
of what the Beatles were saying 
we just couldn’t understand, 
Gradually my wife and I found 
that we were no longer moved by 
what had been our regular music. 
We were spending more and more 
time humming Lucy in the Sky 
with Diamonds to ourselves. 


The new music I most wanted to 
understand was that of a group 
called The Doors, who took their 
name from a line by Poet William 
Blake about “the doors of per- 
ception.” My wife and I heard 


the first Doors album at a party 
a year ago, bought it for ourselves 
and played it a few times. 

The sound of the album slowly 
got inside my head. There was 
something about The Doors’ mu- 
sic—most of it electronic but 
never superficial—and their lyrics 
—very obscure to me at first, then 
less obscure but never completely 
understandable—that convinced 
me their work was significant. 
This was at a time when hardly 
anybody else knew about The 
Doors. I called Elektra Records 
and asked if there was a second 
Doors album on the way. Elek- 
tra wasn’t sure. 

The Doors’ music, unlike the 
Beatles’, is satanic, sensual, de- 
mented and full of acid when you 
first hear it, and it becomes even 
more eo when you play itover and 
over again. 

You may have had difficulty 
hearing The Doors on your tran- 
sistor radio, both because the 


The Doars—Morrison, Robby Krieger 
‘on guitar, John Densmore on drums, 
Ray Manzarek at the organ—let go for 
the crowd at New York's Fillmore East. 


music is wicked and because the 
individual tunes are so lengthy. 
‘The AM radio stations which de- 
vote themselves to the 40 most 
popular singles are obligated to 
blat out pimple-cream and tooth- 


brightener commercials between 
two-minute-plus records, and as 
a result, few of them ever would 
play an early Doors tune called 
Light My Fire, which was on the 
first album and had all the marks 
of a commercial success but ran 
for six minutes and 50 seconds. 

Last April, The Doors released 
an abbreviated, 2:52 version of 
Light My Fire. By the end of July 
it was No. 1 on the Billboard “Hot 
100” survey. The album, mean- 
while, shot through the charts. 
Then, in October, Elektra Records 
brought out a second album, 
Strange Days. Within two weeks 
it had reached No. 4 on the Bill- 
board survey. Then, for a month, 
both Doors LPs were in the Top 
10—a rare feat. Both albums have 
made far more than $1 million 
each, and the single version of 
Light My Fire has sold more than 
1.2 million copies. The Doors’ cur- 
rent entry in the Top 40 contest 
is an apocalyptic song called The 
Unknown Soldier. 


An amplified 
poet in black 
leather pants 


‘Themost satanic thing about The 
Doors is Jim Morrison, the lead 
vocalist and author of most of the 
group’s songs. Morrison is 24 
years old, out of U.C.1.A., and he 
‘appears—in public and on his rec- 
ords—to be moody, temperamen- 
tal, enchanted in the mind and 
extremely stoned on something. 
Once you see him perform, you 
realize that he also seems danger- 
ous, which, fora poet, may be a 
contradiction in terms. 


He wears skin-tight black 
leather pants, on stage and away 
from it; and when he sings, he 
writhes and grinds and 
the male equivalent of the late 
Miss Lilly Christine, the Cat Cirl. 
But with Lilly Christine you had 
a good idea that the performance 
was going to stop short of its 
promised ending-point. You don’t 
know that with Morrison, 

Morrison is a very good actor 
and a very good poet—one who 
speaks in short, beautiful bursts, 
like the Roman Catallus. His lyr- 
ics often seem obscure, but their 
obscurity, instead of making you 
hurry off to play a Pete Seeger ree- 
ord that you can understand, chal- 
lenges you to try to interpret. You 
sense that Morrison is writing 
about weird scenes he’s been 
privy to, about which he would 
rather not be too explicit. 

He has devoted one song called 
The End—which lasts 11 minutes, 


35 seconds—to a poem about 


sort of 


someone who murders his father 
and then makes love to his moth- 
er, but you may not know this un- 
less you listen to it many times. 

The final act—after the narra- 
tive of the father’s murder and the 
killer's entrance into his mother's 
room—is only suggested by Mor- 
rison’s anguished screams and the 
use of double-time by Ray Man- 
zarek, whose talents on the elec- 
tronie organ and a contrap 
called the piano bass qualify him 
as the best craftsman of the group, 
which includes John Densmore, 
who plays the drums, and Rob- 
by Krieger, the guitarist. The 
song ends: 

This is the end, 

beautiful friend. 

This is the end, 

my only friend, the end... 

Tt hurts to set you free 

but you'll never follow me. 

The end of laughter and soft lies, 

The end of nights we tried to die. 

This is the end.* 

And this is from When the Mu- 
sic’s Over, an 11-minute composi- 
tion that ends The Doors’ second 


album: 

What have they done to the 
earth? 

What have they done to our 
fair sister? 

Ravaged and plundered 

and ripped her and bit her 

Stuck her with knives 

in the side of the dawn 

and tied her with fences 
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and dragged her down. 

T hear a very gentle sound, 

With your ear down to the 

ground— 

We want the world and we want 

ic NOW!* 

‘The words are not what you'd 
call simple and straightforward. 
Yon can’t listen to the record once 
or twice and then put it away in 
therack. And thisis one of the ex- 
citing characteristics of the new 
music in general: you really have 
to listen to it, repeatedly, prefer- 
ably athigh volume in a room that 
is otherwise quiet and perhaps 
darkened. You must throw away 
all those old music-listening hab- 
its that you learned courtesy of 
the Lucky Strike Hit Parade and 
Mantovani. 


You are reminded that the mu- 
sic is a plastic reflection of our 
plastic world. The wounds are 
transistorized, sharper than 
ttering 
over ahot dog stand is redder than 


sharp, just as the plastic 


red. Out of this context the musie 
—even the conventional sounds 
of the church organ or the street 
noises—is unreal; in it, it is mar- 
yelously effective in reflecting 
what’s going on in our society. It 
dances close to disharmony, to in- 
sanity; sometimes it does sound 
insane and disharmonious, but 
then you listen closer and find a 
harmony hidden deep within it. 


On my way to a fuller apprecia- 
tion of the new music—and, most 
particularly, The Doors—I talked 
with threo of the people at Elek- 
tra who make records. Jae Holz- 
man, 36, is the president of this 
multimillion-dollar-a-year com. 
pany whose median employe age 
is around 25. Paul Rothchild, 32, 
and Peter Siegel, 23, are two of 
Elektra’s producers. 

The producer of a modern ree- 
ord must be a marvelously sensi- 
tive man, with a knowledge of 
music, an ability to get the most 
out of a group, and the sense and 
good taste to know when to use 
and when not to use—and when, 


as Rothel 
complex and tempting machinery 
that fills the inside of a recording 


says, to abuse—the 


studio. He can tape-record a 
French horn playing its highest 
note, then accelerate the tape and 
make the horn fly an octave high- 
er, then tuck the sound into a rec- 
ord so that it complements or 

heightens a particular mood. 
“The essential function of the 
producer,” says Rothchild as he 
fiddled with potentiometers and 
slide switches at one of Elektra’s 
huge consoles, “is to draw from 
the creative musician the maxi- 
CONTINUED 
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mum of his capabilities, to bring 
out whatever expres 
ing to show in the music. What- 


jon he is try- 


ever his theater is. I try to help him 
stage that.” 

Thad heard that word “thea- 
ter” before in talking to record 
people. What did it mean? 

Rothchild explained that the 
new music was not just music for 
music's sake. In live perform- 
ances. groups try to be just as 
exciting visually as they are au- 
rally. On records, they will use any 
sound that helps them get across 
the mood of thi ‘Thus the 


producer becomes more than just 


rm 


a sound-cffects man; he is a pro- 
ations. 


ducer of theatrical presi 


The songs 
are really pieces 
of the theater 


“The kinds of songs that are be- 
ing written today are written 
sometimes specifically to create a 
mood in the listener,” said Peter 
Siegel. “Even when they're not 
written with that specific intent, 
they're written in such a way that 
the mood of the listener is essen- 


tial to the understanding of the 
song. We're not dealing with 
soupy and trite lyrics: 
dealing with things that people 
are trying to say—statements, 
dramatic presentations. So, what 
we're doing now is trying to take 
thesesongs, which are really small 
dramatic presentations, and give 
them a setting which will be 
meaningful to the musie and al- 
low the listener to get himself in 
the right frame of mind to hear 
what the song is trying to say 


we're 


Jac Holzman, who had been lis- 


toning to this, rose from his seat 


in the Elektra conference room 
and manipulated a dial on the 
wall that dimmed the lights down 
almost to nothing. 

“What most of the producers 
and artists hope for, and what I 
think Elektra as a company is al- 
most a midwife to, isa stimulation 
of the imagination, And they're 
creating, essentially, scenarios 
without pictures, They’re creat- 
ing scenarios and you supply the 
pictures in your mind; they 
ply the mood and the words. 

“Tt's just this,” said Rothel 


hild. 
"The phonograph record has be- 


come a true means of communi. 
cation, And the basic market 


today for the kind of musie we're 
discussing” —he gestured toward 
the huge console with its treasury 
of echo, equalizers and limiters, 


gnal clippers and devices 


filters, 


for inducing space warps—" 
the very young people, because 
they're ineredibly aware, and 
aware of lyrie content—which 
is amazing, to be able to follow 
Kafkaesque lyrics at very early 
ages. They're also the late teens 
and the college graduates from, 
oh, the 1950s on. People who 
were raised with rock ‘n’ roll, 
ssentially, but who developed 
out of what was the Elvis Presley- 
Bill Haley rock and who cast that 
aside because it was triv 

Ie was right, of course. What 
could be more trivial than the 
words, You ain’t nothin’ but a 
hound dog”? 

But what about the protest 
songs I was raised on—We Shall 
Overcome and What Have They 
Done to the Rain? and Where Have 
All the Flowers Gone? Nobody in 
rock music was singing those 
songs. 

“Okay,” said Rothehild, “A 
few years ago you had social pro- 
test. To the modern ear, that’s be- 
come corny, It’s obvious that pro- 
efeati 


est, in itself, is self 


ust gets people mad. 


What is significant is social 
comment. Social commentary is 
considerably different from social 
protest. Social comment tries to 
draw our attention to the prob- 
lem; it doesn’t draw conclusions, 
doesn’t say what the solution 
Bertolt Brecht. If you will, Gil- 
bert and Sullivan . . . George 
Frederick Handel. It’s social com- 
ment. Just pointing your finger 
at a situation and saying, “This is 
you. Do you dig it?” Which is more 
powerful, much more effective 
than saying, “That's wrong, and 
‘ve got to do about 
it or else you're an idiot.” People 


this is what we' 

can only react to that one way. 
“Listen to the Beatles’ lyrics. 

You've got lots of so 


commen: 


Music's Over, saying things like 
What have they done to the 
earth? 
What have they done to our 


fair siste 
T don’t think there’s anybody 
under 30 who doesn’t understand 
what that’s all about and doesn’t 
Because T think 


jentify with i 
it’s twice as powerful as Lady 
Bird Johnson doing her Keep 
America Beautiful campaign. 
That's exactly what he's talking 
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$5 buys your first lesson in a Cessna 


‘That's freedom calling! 
Can you hear it? 

Five bucks and this coupon put 
you at the controls of a slick 
Cessna 150. Suddenly you're fly- 
ing. You put her through her 
paces...easy banks, power 
climbs, gliding turns. You hold 
her straight and level. She re- 
sponds to your slightesteommand. 
It’s no dream. You're really 
flying. 

‘There's a licensed instructor at 
your side. Once airborne, he'll let 
yon take over. After the flight, 
your flying time will be entered 


in a free Cessna Pilot Logbook 
which is yours to keep. 

‘Sample the freedom of flight for 
five bucks. There are no other 
charges. No obligation. 

So what are you waiting for? 
Cessna Aircraft Dealers and 
Cessna 150-equipped Flight 
Schools (listed in the Yellow 
Pages) make this offer to help 
you get started. Cessna Aircraft 
Company, Dept. 128, Wichita, 
‘Kansas 67201. 


Cessna 


‘Mora people learn to fly in Cossnas then in all other airplanes! 
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about, you know; it’s the rape of 
the world and he’s saying, ‘My 
God, people, open your eyes to 
what we're doing with this bean. 
tiful world!’ And then he caps it 
by saying things like: Cancel my 
subscription to the Resurrection. 

“He's saying, 'T can’t give you 
any answers to this, people; we 
know it’s wrong, and somehow 
we've got to find solutions to 
but until then I just want to step 
baek a minute and view it. Some- 
thing’s really wrong, and let's 
take a look at it” 

“Now, that’s not the sort of 
thing that you can’t understand 
if you're over 30. Shakespeare was 
a star in his day, and he was a 
hit, and why was he a hit? He 


wrote and spoke in the vulgate. 
And this is true of many of your 
really great artists—they spoke 
in the people’s tongue. These 
young musicians are doing pre- 
cisely the same thing. They're 
speaking the vulgate. They're 
speaking the language of the 
streets poetically, beautifully.” 
Ray Manzarek, The Doo 


ganist, patiently explained to me 
one day in New York: “Our mu- 
sic has to do with operating in the 
dark areas within yourself. A lot 
of people are operating on the love 
trip, and that’snice, but there are 
two sides to this thing. There's a 
black, evil side as well as a white, 
love side. What we're trying to 
do is come to grips with that and 
realize it. Sensual is the word that 
best fits it.” 

Does this devotion to sensuali- 
ty mean that there is no further 


need for social comment? 


‘The kids just 
get bammed on 
the music and words’ 


John Densmore, the drummer, 
broke in: ‘TF grew up with Elvis 
Presley and Frankie Avalon and 
Fabian and all those guys, too. 
They were making a social con 
ment, in their way. I mean, their 
being was a social comment.” 
What then about the difficulties 
that someone over 30 might have 
in understanding the lyrics? 
There was, for instance, a line in 


LIMITED TIME ONLY... 


Big savings on GE Washers 
and Dryers... when you 
buy a matching pair 


R ht now is the 
best time ever to get 
yourself the new General 
Electric Washer and match- 
ing Dryer you've always 
wanted. You not only get rid of 
all your laundry problems atone 


The End in which the singer asks 
a girl to 
take a chance with us 
and moet me at the back of the 
Blue bus.* 

Was “blue bus” the slang name 
for somesort of hallucinatory eap- 
sule, or some other symbol that 
people ever 30 couldn't possibly 
understand? 

“T don’t know what the ‘blue 
Densmore. 


bus’) means,” sai 
“That's just one of Jim’s poems— 
the stuff he write: ‘one of 
notebooks. I never even tried to 
think of what in the hell the ‘blue 
bus’ means. It’s just there. 

"See, we're not the Reading 
Generation. That’s why the kids 

man, the kids—you know 
why they know how to dig it? Be- 
cause they just take it, like Me- 
Than says—the total thing. 
They don’t say, ‘Hmm, blue bus.’ 
They get bammed with the mu- 
sie ani the lights and words and 
they just go'Unhhh,’ and they dig 
it, and they don’t worry about 
anything. That's what you're 
supposed to do, I suppose. 

"T ean see where someone who 
wasn’t familiar with this musie 
would want to say, ‘Now what 


does that damned “blue bus” 
thing mean?’ You can tell them 
that if the guys in the band don't 
even know what it means, they 
don't have to worry about it.” 
He thought a moment, and 
then added: “I can think of one 
phrase in one of the songs that you 
might not get right off. Some- 
times, when you're playing a gi 
Jim departs from the lyrics in 
When the Music's Over, and he 
says, ‘You got the guns, but we 
got the numbers.” What's that 


mean to you?” 
I started to explain how it 
al 
political control of the country 
but that the young people are get- 
ting into the majority as far as the 

population’s concerned. 
“Yeah,” said Densmore. “But 
also, in California, a number is an- 
t, a marijua- 


meant that the people over 30 


other name for a je 


na cigarette. Just thought 
might want to know tha 
thanked him for the information. 
T could use it on my friends. 
"Yeah," he said. “For the to- 
tal thing. 'm not saying that 
we're like superliterate, although 
we are. T mean Jim’s read the 


goddam poetry there is to read 


time, but—if you see your GE deal- 
er during this great sales event— 
you'll walk out with a substantial 
saving! See himnow...you're sure 
to find a quality GE Washer that 
exactly fits your family's needs 
and budget—with a dryer to 
match, in electric or gas. 


But that’s not what I’m saying. 

I'm just saying that we do it, 
dit just comes out th 
and people dig 
tified. If you do something and 
comes out and everybody li 


way, 
and so it’s 


eryhody’s moves 

‘One more thing,” he said. 
“It’s true that the 3314 record is 
totally different now from what 
it was before. And somebody 
wrote that our second album was 
totally different from the firstone. 


Paul Rothchild of Elektra, pro- 
ducer of The Doors’ records, is re- 
sponsible for “helping them stage 
their theater” in stereo sound. 


All that’s true. But there’s anoth- 
er thing. Our live concerts are to- 
tally 


nt from our records. 1 
mean, it’s theater. Yon got to see 
us perform in person. We're to- 
tally different in public from the 
way we are on records.” 

Everybody with whom I talked 
about The Doors had made the 
point that the concerts were a lot 
like Living Theater, a lot like the 
theater of Kurt Weill and Bertolt 
Brecht—artistie comments on a 
society that was rushing, pell- 
mell, toward something it did not 
understand 
‘The Doors’ next performance at 
New York. 


I decided to catch 


Troy, 


Troy is not exactly in the boon- 
docks, but it appeared that night 
to be in a state of morbidity, in 
the dead industrial heartland of 
half a century ago, a place now 
searred by dirty rivers, dirty 
snow, smashed windows of dirty 
factory buildings that no longer 


are inhabited. The concert there, 
at Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, was a bomb, as anybody 
who listened to the jukebox be- 
forehand at the local collegiate 
hang-out could haye predicted. 
It was stocked largely with Dean 
Martin and inspirational music. 


c 


Morrison could 
not light 
the fire in Troy 


Jim Morrison missed his plane 
and his agent hired a Cadillac lim- 
ousine to drive him the 150 miles 
from New York City. The lead 
singer arrived, late and moody, 
wearing his skin-tight black leath- 
er pants, and swaggered onto the 
stage in front of six huge ampli- 
fier-speakers that pushed 1,350 
watts of audio power into the 
R.P.L. field house, and he did his 
hest. But the crowd was not ready 
for music that celebrated the 
black, evil side. The musie was 
plenty wicked, but the crowd 
seemed to be treating it as enter- 
tainment rather than as an inyi- 
tation to wallow. To them Mor- 


rison wasn’t dangerous; he was 
just a poet. 

le sang for about 45 minutes, 
and when he came offstage he said 
to his colleagues, “Let's see how 
they liked us.” Rensselaer did not 
want an encore. The applause 
quickly died down, people started 
to leave, and The Doors hurriedly 


returned to the Cadillac and went 
to the airport. 

Morrison, even moot 
because the erowd hadn't wa 
its fire lit in Troy, decided to sl 
the plane and ride the 150 miles 
back to New York City in the 
Cadillac. There was speculation, 
on the part of the group's agent, 
that the audience would be more 
appreciative on the following 
night, when The Doors played 
New Haven, Connecticut. 


now 
ted 


I had promised my wife and 
Polly a trip to New Haven and 
a pre-concert visit backstage 
with John Densmore, Polly’s 
vorite Door. We got to the New 
Haven Arena early, but getting 
to the dressing room proved to 
be a difficult matter. Policemen 
stood in the corridors, making 
sure that nobody got backstage. 
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GE AUTOMATIC WASHER AND 


MATCHING CLOTHES DRYER: Just 


set the control dial, and this General 
Electric Washer is ready to get a 


family wash load truly clean. Dryer 
tumbles clothes through currents of 
properly warmed’ air for fast, effi- 
cient drying. Fluff cycle; big-capac- 
ity, porcelain-enameled clothes 
drum. 

You'll seldom need service on a GE 
Washer or Dryer—butit's nice to know 
we’re nearby. 


$5995 


FOR WASHER AND DRYER 


MODEL WA 500D + MODEL DE 5160. 


Hicable. 


Price optional with 
subject fo fal trae wheres 


GE 3-SPEED WASHER 
with MINI-BASKET: 

3 wash and 2 spin speeds, 3 wash and 2 rinse tem- 
peratures, give flexibility, provide perfect care for 
any washable. Includes MINI-BASKET, bleach dis- 
penser, automatic extra rinse, and other deluxe GE 
features. MATCHING DRYER with VERSATRONIC 
CONTROL: automatically determines when clothes 
are properly dry. MODEL WA 852D « MODEL DE 8200. 


GENERAL 
ELECTRIC 


The pajama suit Tailored and Trim to the last T 
with top, pants, coatlet. For travel, for brunch, for sit- 
around, andall for only $7.00! Of Caprolan*nylon, the 
more colorful nylon. In coral and white as Face 
shown. Also in aqua/white, yellow /white. || “Cpemiat 
Ready for suiting up tailor maids now. =) 


At Gayler's, Mobile, Ala, & Springdcle Plaza; Montgomery Fair, Montgomery, Alo,; love- 


man's, Birmingham, Bessemer, Montgomery & Huntsville, Ala.; Pizitz, Birmingham, Alo. & 
Branches; 8. lowenstein's, Downtown Memphis, East & South; Palais Royal, Shreveport 
& Branches 
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‘The only man who apparent- 
ly 
us to the dressing room was a 
Lt. James P. Kelly, head of the 
New Haven Police Department's 
Y sion, and he was busy 
unblocking a fire exit. We talked 
to a patrolman while we waited 
for Lieutenant Kelly. Polly and L 
were interested in a black aero- 
sol can the policeman wore on his 
belt. “Mace.” he said, giving the 
name of the chemical spray now 
in use by many police depart- 
ments: it renders a suspeet harm- 
less when it is ejected into his face. 
I shuddered, looked at my wi 
and changed the subjec 

"Do you like this kind of 
music? 
“Yeah,” said the patrolman, 
who was chubby and young and 
pleasant enough. “My brother's 
in a local rock band 

Lieutenant Kelly arrived. At 
first he didn’t want to take us to 
the dressing room, hut he relent- 
ed him how to spell 
his name, K-e-l-L-y or K-e-l-l-e-y? 

On the way to the dressing 
room, we joked about the natu- 
ral antipathy between cops and 
reporters, and how each had to 
give the other a hard time in or- 
der to get his job done. Polly saw 
‘The Doors, collected their auto- 
graphs, and as we went to our 
seats for the concert she started 


d the authority to conduct 


ed when Tas 


calculating her relative stature in 
the fourth grade in Brooklyn on 
the following Monday. 


‘The men don't 
know, but the little 
girls understand’ 


The New Haven aud 
much sharper than the college stu- 
dents at Troy had been, and Mor- 
rison felt the difference. He stood 
before the six powerful amplifiers 
in his black leather pants and gy- 
rated, sang, undulated, jumped, 


was 


crouched, fondled, jerked, twist- 


ed, and projected poctry, at more 
than 1,300 watts, into the old 
sports arena. The crowd applaud 
Jat the right times. 

There were maybe 2,000 people 
there, and most of them were get 
ting bammed on the music and the 
words. Morrison bummed a cig- 
arette from someone in the audi- 
ence, and a little later he threw a 
microphone stand off the stage. A 
few policemen moved around in 


front of the audience, clearing 
away the little girls who had come 
down close to the stage with their 
Instamaties to. take Morrison's 
picture. On another occasion 
Morrison spat toward the first 
row, but it fell short and nobody 
seemed to care. It was like Ma- 
rat/ Sade. T was in the second row, 
and I didn’t care. 

He was dangerous. but danger 
was part of the show. I under- 
stood now what Paul Rothchild 
was talking about when he spoke 
of the rock musicians’ theater, and 
all the references to Living The- 
ater and Kurt Weill and Bertolt 
Brecht, and I understood what 
John Densmore meant when he 
said you had to see The Doors in 
concert to really appreciate them. 
Morrison’s performance had the 
same elements of carnality as it 
had in Troy the night before, but 
here the audience was getting 
with it—they, too, were part of 
the music. I knew that, from now 
on, the music in my head would 
be a little brighter whenever I 
heard a Doors record. 

You got the guns, but 

We got the numbers. . . 

We want the world and we want 

it 

NOW! 

As Morrison shouted that last 
word from When the Music's Over. 
several dozen of the young peo- 
ple in the audience shouted it 
along with him, and that was 
what you must call pretty good 
social comment. He had said 
the same thing the night before 
in Troy, and nobody there had 
responded. 

Tam a back door man. . .. 


(That was a line from the last 
zong of the evening) 

Tam a back door man. 

I am a back door man. 

Well, the men don’t know 

But the little girls understand. 


When you come home, 
You can eat pork and beans. 
T cat more chicken any man seen. 
Tam a back door man, 
Lam a back door man. 
Well, the men don’t know 
But the little girls 
understand . 
Manzarek continued on the 
electronic organ, Krieger on the 
guitar, Densmore on the drums; 
and Morrison started talking: 
[want to tell you about some- 
thing that happened just two 
minutes ago right here in New 
Haven ... this is New Haven, 
isn’t it, New Haven, Connecti 
cut, United States of Amerie: 
CONTINUED 


CONTINUED 


The crowd grew quieter. Mor- 
rivon started talking about having 
eaten dinne 


and about ha 


ks, and about som 
y ing asked for his 
graph at the restaurant, and 
about having talked with a wait- 
ress about religion, and about 


New Haven 


coming over to t 
Arena for the concert, and going 
into the dressing room, and about 
meeting a girl there, and talking 
with her. 


He made you 
understand he was 
on the evil side 


“We started talking.” he said, 
still writhing, still keeping the 
rhythm that Densmore was beat- 
ing behind him twisting at the mi- 
crophone, making yon under- 
stand that he was on the black, 
evil side. 


“And we wanted some p 


And so we went into this shower- 
room 

We weren't doing anything, you 
know, 


Just standing there and talking. 


And then this litle man came in 
there, 

This little man, in a little blue 

suit 

And a litile blue cap, 

And he said, 

"Whatcha doin’ there?” 

“Nothi 

But he didn’t yo “way, 

He stood there 

And then he reached “round be- 
hind him 

And he brought out this little 
Black can of somethin’ 

Looked like shaving cream, 

And then he 

Sprayed it in my eyes. 

Twas blinded for about 30 


minutes . . 


Oh, Tam a back door man, 
Tam a back door man. 
Well, the men don't know, 
But the little girls 
understand... * 
The lights came on. Morrison 
blinked out into the audience. He 
asked why they were on. There 
was no reply, Ray Manzarek 
walked over and whispered some- 
thing into his ear. Morrison asked 
if the crowd wanted more music. 
The aud id 
"Well, then turn off the ligh 
TURN OFF, THE LIGHT: 


ence screamed “Y 


Tt sounded like the beginning 
hen the Music's Ove 
When the musie’s over 
Turn out the lights. 
The musicis your special friend; 
Dance on fire as it intends 
Music is your only friend 

Until the end.* 

A policeman walked onto the 
jeutenant Kelly was suil- 
denly there, a ingen, 
Morris tat firs 
he even pointed the mike at Kel- 
ly and said, “Say your thing, 
man.” But then a’ policeman 
snatched the microphone from 
Morrison's hand. People seram- 
bled off the stage. Bill Siddons, 
The Doors’ road manager, a hand~ 


of 


stage, 


rresting thi 


1 was nonchala 


, clean-cut young man who 


wears a peace button, tried to pro- 
tect Morrison’s body from the 
cops withhisown. Then they took 
Morrison away. and Siddons tried 
to protect the equipment—the six 
ampli nd the electronic or- 
gan and drums and guitar, and he 
n the stage as 


rs 


thrash 
more polit 
ome of thy 


protest pushe 
wooden chairs. Outside, 
Page, a photographer just back 
om Vietnam, was taking pi 
tures of several cops arresting a 


young man, One of the policemen 


saw him and pushed him out into 


the street, Tim protested to 1 
tenant Kelly; the li 


With demonic intensity, Jim Morri- 
son flails away with the mike on the 
New Haven stage as he shouts theworls 
from When the Musie’s Over: “We 
want the world and we want it NOW!” 


he was sorry and that he would 


speak to the patrolman as soon as 


things calmed down. 

Then, as Kelly hur 
the patrolman ¢ 
rested Tim, then arrested Yvonne 
Chabrier, a Lie reporter, then ar- 
rested Michael Zwerin, the jazz 
critic for The Village Voice, all for 
no apparent reason, They had 
hed the peace, said the po- 


ed along, 


jater. An unknown number of 
rs were hauled off. The 
et Jim Morrison was 

CONTINUED 
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Breaking up the performance, a New 
Haven policeman came on stage. Mor- 
rison offered him the mike: 

thing, man.” Then Morrison was 
rested (below) for “breach of the peace. 


THE DOORS 


CONTINUED 


that he had breached the peace, 


given an indecent and immoral 
exhibition and resisted arrest. He 
was placed under $1,500 bond. 
His road manager posted the 
money from the concert receipts. 

I sought out Lieutenant Kelly 
and told him about the arrests. T 
thought he could undo what was 
being done. He seemed surprised. 
“L's sickening,” he said. “It’s ter- 
rible what went on here.” 

T saw the chubby policeman 
who had showed Polly the can of 
Mace earlier—the cop who had a 
brother in a local rock band, Did. 
he still like the music? He said, 
“Sure,” as he pushed teen-aged 

js and boys toward the exits. 
His face was hard and strained 

L looked down at Polly. “Why 
can’t Lieutenant Kelly stop 
this?” she askes 

She stood there, in the midst of 
it all, the cops and teen-agers 
swirling around her, Tim and 
‘Yvonne and Michael being led to- 
ward a paddy wagon; she was not 
afraid, as T was. Her little-girl 
face was angry, her fists were 
clenched, her eyes pinched but 
still seeing everything that was 
happening. And understanding it. 
She was seeing it live this time. 

Not on tape. Not on film, No 
lipssynch. 


